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and De Morgan as Mr. Jonas's congeners. The plot is rather 
tangential, there are several tempting meanders left unexplored, 
and there is too much crowding in of characters. But the hero, 
"Chivvy", is a creation, while Arnold Fox and his wife, Uncle 
Marcus, Mr. Pinto, Mr. Rawson and his sister, and Germaine 
are also skilfully drawn. The history of the little Jewish lad, 
Fox's stepson, is followed through misgivings and misadven- 
tures at home and at school, into early manhood with its pleas- 
ant dangers and proud revolts. The author observes the fine 
soul of his very human hero with affectionate fidelity, and sets 
down Chivvy's reactions to intellectual and spiritual problems 
and to his several environments with living humor and sympathy. 
The value of the novel is heightened by the intimate account 
of the "Shobbos" observances in a Jewish home; the wise, en- 
gaging asides; the occasional glimpses of shadowy signposts 
marking the direction of the tale; and the occurrence of many 
striking phrases colored with the author's original personality, 
such as "spoken hieroglyphics" (referring to certain specimens of 
slang) and "a . . . . well-appointed home above reproach and 
entrenched in Britannicity". 

It is natural enough in these days of international politics 
and of Zionism that there should be a recrudescence of in- 
terest in the Jew, and it is well that that interest should be 
guided by such tolerant, perceptive analyses as these two 
novels contain. G. H. C. 



The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Frank G. Hubbard. Madison : University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 8. 1920. 
Pp. 120. 

A good case is made by Dr. Hubbard in this ably organized 
monograph for the authenticity of the First Quarto (Q x ) of 
Hamlet. It has long been the belief of scholars that Q r is either a 
corruption of the fuller, richer version represented by the Second 
Quarto (Q 2 ) and the First Folio (F x ), or, preferably, as more weighty 
opinion inclines to hold, that, if a piracy at all, it is based upon 
a preliminary sketch or draft which may or may not have been 
Shakespeare's work throughout. It is known, of course, through 
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Nash's Epistle prefixed to Greene's Menaphon (1589), an entry 
in Henslovve's Diary for June 9, 1594, and an allusion in Lodge's 
Wits miserie, and the World's madnesse (1596) that a Hamlet 
of the familiar 'Revenge' type existed at least as early as 1589, 
and the evidence that the author of this pre-Shakespearean play 
was Thomas Kyd has been painstakingly worked out by Gregor 
Sarrazin in Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis. Henslowe's entry shows 
that this play had come into the hands of the Lord Chamberlain's 
company by 1 594, and we may reasonably infer that Shakespeare 
adopted its general scheme or outline for the planning and 
building of his own Tragicall Historie. Indeed, Messrs. Clark 
and Wright, in their Preface to Hamlet (Clarendon Press Series), 
think that Q v actually contains unmodified portions of the text 
of the pre-Shakespearean play. They believe that — 

"there was an old play on the story of Hamlet, some 
portions of which are still preserved in Q x ; that about the 
year 1602 Shakespeare took this and began to remodel it 
for the stage, as he had done with other plays; that C^ 
represents the play after it had been retouched by him to a 
certain extent, but before his alterations were complete; 
and that in Q 2 we have for the first time the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare. . . . We venture to think that a close exami- 
nation of Qi will convince anyone that it contains some 
of Shakespeare's undoubted work, mixed with a great deal 
that is not his, and will confirm our theory that the text, 
imperfect as it is, represents an older play in a transition 
state, while it was undergoing a remodelling, but had not 
received more than the first rough touches of the great 
master's hand." 

Against the theory of piracy and the allotment of Q 1 to the 
'bad' quartos by Mr. A. W. Pollard and others, Dr. Hubbard 
urges that neither the publishers (Nicholas Ling and John 
Trundell) nor the printer (presumably Valentine Sims or Symmes) 
have been shown to be men of questionable character; that the 
'pirates' would hardly have taken ten months or more (the in- 
terval between entry* and publication) for their task ; that Ling's 



*James Roberts entered other Shakespearean plays which he did not pub- 
lish, and Qi cannot have been printed by "pirates who were trying to 
anticipate publication by Roberts ". (p. 23) . 
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publication of Q 2 , admittedly regular, is corroborative evidence 
of regularity in the case of Q t ; that nothing unauthentic appears 
upon the title-page of Q 1 ; that the more obvious textual cor- 
ruptions of Qi are attributable to compositors' errors, and that 
there is no positive evidence of the lacunae, dislocation, patching, 
inconsistences, etc., which are to be expected in a pirated text ; 
that C^ really satisfies Mr. Pollard's criteria of a 'good' quarto 
in that it has no division into acts and scenes nor long stage 
directions, and does have one imperative stage direction. Further- 
more, Q x makes only two errors in the assignment of speeches, 
while in the play within the play the characters are more correctly 
named in the stage directions and part assignments than is true 
of the other versions. Dr. Hubbard proves, we think, that the 
contention of Curt Dewischeit and others that the 'pirates' 
must have used Timothy Bright's 'characterie' system of short- 
hand is entirely unsupported by evidence. 

Three arguments of especial value developed by Dr. Hubbard 
are that Qi is a complete play; that its dramatic action is strong 
and effective (as Knight observed); and that "in passages where 
inconsistencies might easily occur they are not found". He sus- 
tains the third of these points very capably. All three make 
strongly for authenticity and later revision, although the re- 
visionists appear sometimes to have been over-affected by the 
corruption theories of Collier and his group. 

Dr. Hubbard concludes his Introduction with the assertion 
that the significance of some of his evidences is the greater for 
their smallness. They indicate accuracy, as he shrewdly says, — 

"and accuracy is a note of authenticity. Perfect accuracy and 
completeness is not to be expected in such a text as that of 
Q ,. But much inaccuracy and some incompleteness may be 
found in such a text without warranting the conclusion that 
it is 'stolen and surreptitious', pirated. 

"All that has been set forth here to establish a good 
character for the First Quarto cannot, of course, prove any- 
thing with regard to the manner in which the manuscript 
came into the hands of the publishers, but it does, I believe, 
establish a strong presumption that Ling and Trundell ob- 
tained it in a regular manner by purchase from the Lord 
Chamberlain's (King's) men. It is possible that it does not 
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represent the version of the play that was on the stage at 
the time that the manuscript was acquired by the publishers, 
but even if this were true, it would not follow that it repre- 
sents a version that was never performed. About a year 
after the publication of Qj Ling brought out, in Q 2 , another 
version of the play, which he apparently obtained in a regu- 
lar way by purchase from the King's men. If he dealt honestly 
with the players in this case, it is a fair presumption that he 
did so when he acquired the text of Qij that he was not 
then a dishonest pirate; that the text of Qj came to him 
directly from the actors' company that owned the play; that 
it is not a piracy." (pp. 35-36). 

The text of Q M as edited by Dr. Hubbard, has been altered in 
punctuation and spelling, and there are other slighter modern- 
izations. The line-division has been changed wherever apparently 
necessary to restore the original metre. These line-variations 
are, however, indicated in the footnotes. The reader may now 
receive, accordingly, a direct impression of the value of the First 
Quarto in point of coherence and dramatic power. G. H. C. 



Spenser's Defense of Lord Grey. By H. S.V.Jones. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. V, No. 3. 1919. 
Pp. 75. 

The style of this monograph is heavy, the development of the 
argument is slow, and the thought at times is labyrinthine. It has 
the ear-marks of many of our otherwise excellent graduate 
research papers. So ponderous is it that one regrets that there is 
no master mind to present more clearly this essay with its excellent 
theory and scholarly approach. 

The content is really excellent. Dr. Jones's theory is that 
Spenser belonged to a cult of nationalism and tolerance existing 
at that time not only in England but also in France, a fellowship 
of minds that believed somewhat alike regarding religious toler- 
ance, such minds as those of Hooker, Jewel, Gabriel Harvey, 
Michel de l'Hopital, Francois de la Noue, and Jean Bodin, all of 
whom, in the author's theory, influenced Spenser. Perhaps 
this step in the argument is weak. Regarding the French writers 
he asks: — 



